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BOOK NOTICES 

The Speech of Monkeys. By R. L. Garner. In two Parts. New 
York : Charles L. Webster cV* Co., 1892. Sm. 8°. ($1.00.) 

Dr. Garner has produced a book of singular interest. This in- 
terest arises partly from the subject and partly from the attractive 
style in which the author's observations and experiments are related. 
In the present notice the latter source of interest, fascinating as it is, 
may be passed over, and our attention chiefly directed to the more 
purely scientific results. The most important of these can be briefly 
told. The author finds that monkeys of every species which he has 
examined make certain vocal utterances which in his opinion can 
fairly come under the designation of speech. The number and 
variety of these sounds vary widely in the different species. Up to 
this time he has been able to determine, with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty, nine " words " or specialized sounds uttered by the Capuchin 
monkeys, "some of which sounds are so inflected," he thinks, "as 
to have two or three different meanings." By " inflections" it is 
evident from the context that modulations of sound and not proper 
grammatical inflections are intended. The meaning ascribed to 
these sounds is in general very vague. Thus the sound which he at 
first rendered " food," seemed also to serve as a salutation or peace- 
making term. Another modulation of it expressed a wish to obtain 
a thing, and appeared to be almost equivalent to the verb "give," 
when used in the imperative mood. This sound he would represent 
in English orthography by " wh-oo-w." The " 00 " is a pure vocal 
"u," like "00" in "too." This vowel is preceded by a faint 
initial "wh," in which both elements are sounded, and the word 
ends with a vanishing " w." The phonetic effect, we are told, is 
rich and rather flute-like, and the word resembles somewhat the Eng- 
lish "who." The word for "drink" he considers to be more fixed, 
both in its form and its meaning. To represent it he combines the 
German and French orthographies with the English. It " begins 
with a faint guttural 'ch,' glides through a sound resembling the 
French diphthong 'eu,' and ends withaslight 'y' sound, as in ' ye. ' " 
There are three "alarm" sounds, one of which, having a shrill, 
piercing tone, very loud and very high in pitch and extremely terrify- 
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ing to the monkeys who hear it, cannot be expressed in letters. 
Another warning sound, which indicates less alarm, is represented 
by the dubious orthography " e-c-g-k," while a third, which merely 
draws attention to some approaching object, isa "guttural whisper," 
for which he adopts the spelling " chi," pronounced as in German. 
Dr. Garner finds that every species of monkey has its own lan- 
guage, differing from that of every other species. A monkey of one 
species, confined with monkeys of another species, will, after a time, 
understand the meaning of the sounds which they utter, but can 
rarely be induced to repeat any of them. The monkeys of the new 
world are considered by him to be more intelligent than those of 
the old world ; and the " Cebus " of Guiana, the genus to which the 
Capuchin {Cebus capucinus) belongs, is regarded by him as "the 
Caucasian of monkeys." It is probable that when he extends his 
researches to the great anthropoid apes, the gorilla, chimpanzee, 
orang, and gibbon, this opinion will be modified. One of the most 
notable of Broca's discoveries in physiology was that which found 
the seat of the faculty of language in a portion of the third or lowest 
of the three frontal convolutions of the human brain. This convo- 
lution is also found, though imperfectly developed, in the anthro- 
poid apes, but not in the other quadrumana or in any other of the 
lower animals. In the only experiment which Dr. Garner was able 
to make with two chimpanzees in the Cincinnati collection, whose 
utterances he took down in the phonograph, he " was able to dis- 
cern in a careful study of one cylinder as many as seven different 
phones, all of which come within the scope of the human vocal 
organs." There seems, therefore, good reason to expect that in the 
African trip which he contemplates making, with the view of con- 
tinuing his investigations, and especially of studying the gorilla and 
chimpanzee side by side in their native wilds and recording the 
sounds they utter, he will be able to obtain many novel facts of 
great scientific value. Those who desire either to confirm or to 
confute the opinion expressed by Darwin, that a cry of alarm uttered 
by "some unusually wise ape-like animal" to warn his fellow- 
monkeys of expected danger was " the first step in the formation 
of a language," will await the result of Dr. Garner's further inquiries 
with much interest. The caution and good judgment which he has 
thus far displayed in his researches will give special weight to any 
facts which he may report, and the phonographic records will afford 
indubitable evidence of their truth. Horatio Hale. 



